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ABSTRACT 

Recent research suggests that student behavior is 
influenced bj^many factors, and teacher responses to disorderly . 
conduct^ must De based upon a careful assessment of each student *s 
current situation as well as of the teacher's own role in the 
classroom. This-review of the literature discusses common factors 
affecting student behavior; underlines the need for identifying 
behavior^ problems early and Communicating wi th stud ents and parents; , 
'an4 suggests 15 positive responses to behavior problems tliat are 
suitable to different circumstances, F.ive teacher behaviors that can 
influence student behaviors are discusse(|: modeling good behavior., 
designing suitable learning ^spaces, interacting with studefits, 
responding ,to student attempts to /^improv^^ and a&sess^ing- student 
le^rniny for purposes of pron\ot^^ development • The possible impact 
of non-classroom staff, the currrculxm, and the community on both the 
development of^^and the solutibns to behavior problems is also ^ 
explored. The document coifbludes with a listing'of the 70 references 
concerning st^udent behavior and discipline cited in the literature 
review, and two dozen additional references on the topic. 
(Aulhor/PGD) ' • • , . 
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INTRODUCTION . * 

< 

A major challenge confronting teacherb is the handling of classVoom 
behavior problems. In the past there has been a tendency' to view 
disruptive student behavior as a problem evolving solel> in tlie classroom 
and thus solvable b> simpl> altenng certain conditions that orompt the 
^eviant actions. Recent research suggests, hos^ever. that student be- 
liaviox lat vanous grade levels) is influenced by many factors, and 
teacher responses to disorderly conduct nlust be based upo'K'a careful 
assessment of each student's position in Ufe,as well as of the/eacher's 
own role m the classroom. Teachers >ind researchers who attempt to flrfd 
tas> solutions to an> hitman devianc> have and^viII contmile to meet 
with frustratioiTSiuman behavior is too complex to be ad^H^ted to any 
single cause- effect syndrome. Indeed, many 'disruptive stude^jts" have 
increased their negative social responses because they have beeft .dealt 
with as "problems." Thus, the purpose of this research report is to 
explore pi*omhsing practices teachers can use in responding to behavior 
problems that ehierge in their classrooms. * • " 

UNDEVsTANDIN(e THE CONTEXT OF 
STUDENT BEHAVIOR 

Individu^Js behave in certain ways as a result of the vanety of genetic 
and sociocultural forces that have influenced their development. While 
responding to student behavior problems wkhout understanding their 
context can be an efficient way of managing the classroom, far too often 
students are stereotyped as 'discipline problems" simply because no 
one has attempted to find out why they behave in a negative manlier. The^ 
efTectiveness.of various methods of handlmg behavioV problems can be. 
maximized when the teacher involved understands the student's pre- 
dicament. , • 

An eXi/mination of how one teacher responded to disruptive behavior 
in the classroom reveals how important it is for edde*ators to understand 
the context of behavior; , 



f 

Bilt (grade four) launches a paper airpiarie and then tnps Ed who is on 
his^\va> to the pencil sharpener. Mr. Wyatt ffeprimailds Bill and 
exclaims,: ' That "will be pornt^ off your social studies grade! If it* 
happens again.'* Mr. W>att say^. "you'll flank this,term Later, in 
the lounge Mr Wyatt expresses disgust that he got Bill in his section 
■ The kid^s'been a prdblem s^nce he entered school.'' he growls. 

The reader might wonder if anyone has asked nhy Bill has continu- 
ously been a belVivior problem" at school. Does it do any good to 
threaten a student with failure '^^ Why doesn't Mr. Wyatt examine his 
personal attitude toward the student^ From a researc+i perspective. Mr 
W >att responded ineffectively to the behavior problem in the classroom 
The following behaviors l6sed by Mr.- Wyatt) should be avoided when^ 
dealing with classroom behavior problems: 

1. Overreacting to the p)*oblem. 

2 Using threats. 

3 Using punishment that is unrelated to the behavior 

4, Admonishing the stu4ent in from of peers. 

5, Losing emotional control 

6, Discussing the sitQation with colleagues in unproductive and un- 
• ethical ways. ^ 

.7. Assessing the problem without a thorough examinattV)n of the 
situation ,(7, 26. 36) 

Mr Wyatt would have been more effective in dealing with Bil! had he 
used some of the follo^S^ behaviors. 

1. Asking Bill to leave the room with him for a moment 

2. Discussinig with Bill why the behavior is unacceptable and other 
. factors related to Bill's behavior 

3 Examining the home situation, peer group setting, and other factors 

— — t^at-mighMnfltJenee-Btir^-behaviof^ — 

^ 4. Asking BiH to apologize to the student he tripped and making^any 
' punishment pertinent to correcting the misbehavior. 
5 Meeting with Bill and possibly his parents if the problem has existed 
fttr^j^long time, through such a meeting a possible solution could be 
worked out, (7. 40) ' , ^ 

By looking tit^the context of student^behravior. many leacher-stud^nt 
conflicts can be solved in a p6sftive manner. Consider the following as 
influences that affect student behavior — yet they often go unnoticed by 
teachers m their responding to b'ehavjor problems, malnutntion. child 
abusc/rteglect. life cycle changes, teen-age pregnancy^ drug abuse, 
excessive television viewing, violence in the home, community disorder. 
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latk of familv support, peer confllj^^. mental health problems, lack of 
sleep, and other sociocultural events For example, the relationships 
described in the following chart ha\e been established through contrffu- 
ous research. (25, 44, 64, 72, 83) , ^ , ' 



Influence 



I^^lated Behavior Oft^n Observed 



1 Malnutntion 



'2. Lack of Sleep 



3 Child Abuse^'Neglect 



4**Excessive Television Viewing 



5. Violence in the Home 



Hyperactivity - ^ 

Drowsiness 
Easy loss of^temper 
> Irritability , _ 

In^hentiveness 
Short afteniion span 
Irritabilny • ^ * 

Inability fo complete assignments 

Withdrawn, sullen 
Aggressiveness, Jkkes out anxiety' 

on peers and teacher 
Poor attendance record 
Excessive seeki ng of attention 

Short attejition span ^ " 
Extreme aggressiveness 
Difficulty in following directions 
Inability to complete work 
assignments 

Extreme anxiety level 
Withdrawn and very depressed 
Poor attendance record 
Constant seeking of attention 



Rictors with^rTth'e school rhd> also be influencirfg student behavior in a 
negative manner. Teachers should ask them*selves questions such as the 
follow I nfi as thev asses s t he^ conte x t pf student^be havjox pjoble ms 



1 Does the environment of the school encourage h\iman relation- 
ships'^ Are people friendly, personable, and <;onceme(J about each 
other? Or is the setting hostile, imper.sonaL and lacking in hunVan 
warmth'' (39) 

2. How do I have my cjassroc^m organized in terms of the physical 
setting? Do the students understand what is expected of them? As a 
teacher do I have control of the class and provide\lirection in terms 
of daily routines? (37) " / 



1^" 
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Septt mhir Jane (nmth grader) Jiscov.ers shcjs pregnant Her 
schoolwork jsTpoor*and so is her atlendancfe, v^hich is in contrast tJher 
usual behavior Nopne at School or at home takes notice of 'lhe chang^ 
in behavior. • ^ ^ ^ * *» * • 

Oitober. Jane s school behavior continues tQ deteriorate Her 
below-avctage scores on the first grade fepoit prompt lier parents to' 
restrict h^er social life But no one bas rpylly inquired v^hy Jane is 
behaving so difTe rent lyi ' , • 

Soi ember. Jane is' reported missing by her parenisl School offujiais" 
are stunned. No one seems to Know why sh^ is missing. • 
December Jane i^Tfound mlplprida! / 



This example not only brings int6 focusjhe^ importance of identifying 
glaring changes in student behavior early but^lso points to the need for 
broadening our understanding of, such^problems. Too often student 
behiivtor problems are viewe^ only as situations rhat di.sr^jpt the teach- 
'er s functionmg. In Jane's case the disruption is of a student-centered 
nature. alTecting her learning and functionmg. Teachers need to ohsene 
student l?ehavior in»tern^s of how h a]ffeci> not only the class but most 
importantly the ;>tudent involved in the situation' (40) Through naturlij 
obsepation teachers and Jane's parents should hav-e noticed rhe changes 
jn her behavior and inquired. "Why the change?" or ''Jape, is some- 
thing wrong— can we help?" ^ 1 : 

Not only did Jane's problem go unnoticed, Sxii also apparently no one 
(at home or at scfxqoi) talked with Jane. CommnnUatin^ with and 
i^unsetm^i smtkms ,is a proven ijiethod of preventing many discipline 
pri>hlems. Every"^ student should have at leasr^ne adult\onfi4ant they 
carl trust while in vchool. Hopefully, a similar situation would exist at 
homQ. Teachers who.counsel and interact with their studentvon a regular 
basis report that not only do they knou their students better, but also 
they are more able to detect problems that might develop into more 
severe. bituations'at ajatef lime. (39. 46. 52. 54) For example: 

w • 

Ms, Green. "John, you really seem bothjred lately!" , ' 
John: "Ohr 

Xls. Green: . **Yes. you seem off in your own world.** 

John: ' "Well, things ivren*t 4oo hot at home these days!** . 

,V/s Green John, hav^you talked with your parents about iK' You 

know tWt might help." 
John. "ph. I just d^ti't know *'^ 

Ms, Green Teel free to stop aac^^alk with me. John. Sometimes 
that can help." , ' . ' ' 



Sepumhtr Jane (ninth grader) Jiscov,ers she-js pregnaftil Her 
schoolwork isTpoor*and so is her attendance, v^hich is in contrast tJher , 
usual behavior No^jne at School or athon\e takes notice of the chang^ 
inbeha\ior. , ► . * * '/ 

' Oitober, Janes school behavior continues tQ deteriorate Her 
below-avetage scores on the first grade fepoil prompt fier parents to 
restrict her social life. But no one bas rpi)II> inquired vvhy Jane is 
behaving so difTefentlyl • . ' . • 

^Soiimhtr Jane is' reported missing by her parents' School officials' 
are stunned. No one seems to know why sh^ is missing. • 
Deiember Jane i^Tfound ml^lprida! 

t V 
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This example not only brings intO focus. the^ importance of i^lentifying 
glaring changes in student behavior early but also points to the need for 
broadening our understanding of. such^problems. Too often student 
behavior problems are viewe^ only as situations rhat disrupt the teach- 
'er s functionmg In Jane's case the disruption is of a student-centered 
nature, tilTecting her learning and functionmg. Teachers need to ohsene 
student behavior in»tern>s of how h d3Tect,s not only the class but most 
importantly the .student involved in the situation' (40) Through naturlj 
observation teachers and Jane s parents shuould hav-e noticed fhe changes 
jn her behavior and inquired, "Why the change?" or "Jape, is some- 
thing wrong— can we help?" ^ ^^"^ " - - 

Not only did Jane's problem go unnoticed, 6xii also apparently no one 
(at home or at sch,ooi) talked with Jane. CommufiUatin^ with and 
i^Mifisehft^' stuJ^fUs jis a pa)ven method of preventing many discipline 
pri>hlems Every"^ student should have at least -one adult\onfi^anl they 
cart trust while in y.hool. Hopefully, a similar situ'ation would exist at 
hom(j. Teachers who.counsel and interact with their student\on a regular 
basis report that not only do they know their students better, but also 
they are more able to detect problems that niight develop into more 
severcsituations'at ajatef lime. (39, 46, 52, 54) For example: 

Ms Green. "John, you really seem bothjred lately!" , ^ .^ ' 
John, "Oh'" 

\1s. Green: . "Yes, you seem off in your own wodd." 

John. ' "Well, things aren't ioo hot at home these days!" • 

A/v Green iohn, ha\^ you talked with your parents about tt%! You 

know that might help," 
John: "ph, I just ddh't know 

Ms, Green "Vcel free to stop aac^^alk with me, John, Sometimes 
that can help." , ' , ' 



m the conflict as well as assessing the student s part. B> resolving 
the problem early in the school year, everyone can have a more 
productive learning experience. • 

Additional indicators of pending behavior problems include a pgor 
attendance record* contmuous problems vvith completing assignments, 
ongoing conflicts with peers. uncorr<*cted health probfems. severe con- 
flicts in the home setting, and related teacher attitudes andor school 
factors that may be encouraging di^Quptive student behavior. [See (83) J 
In essence', research indicates that teachers (arid parents) can prevent 
many serious .student behavior problems by identifying them^early and 

, by focmulating plans to correct siKh behaviors. Through observing, 
counseling,. and communicating with students, teachers, and parents, a ^ 
positive relationship cjin be formed, and thus a mi^o^ity of discipline 

► jjroblems prevented from taking place. 

/N ^ 

• •*'.* 

. POSITIVE RESPONSES TO STUDENT . 
BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 

In any group setting, behaviof that disrupts the functioning gf others is 
undesirable. It is, however, natural that some conflict ocCurs in small or 
Jarge group settings such as the„ classroom. Teachers who expect 
stucJents to behave ideally evei^^ are going to be frustrated in their 
efforts to work, with children and young people in a positive manner-*^ 
' Children. like adults, have strong feelings about themselves and others, 
and sometimes these feelings emerge in conflict with those of others. A 
classroom without problems of some kind would be unreal. The most 
positive view ofthe classroom recognises th^ possibilities of student^and 
teacher behavior problems, while at the same time attempting to design a 
setting where they are minirpized and handled appropriately. <27. 42. 60. 
94) * ' ' ' * 4 

The question most frequently asked by first-year teachers is. VVbat is 
the Jbest way to deal with discipline problems? Of course, there is no 
singte answer. Researchers have explored a variety of techniques for use 
in handling classroom behavior problems. While one approach may work 
'effectively iij one situations it, may be totally ineffective in a'different 
context. There- are. however, several practices that classroom teachers 
and researchers have found to be effective in dealing with classroom 
behavior problems. 




m the conflict as well as a^^sessing the student's part. B> resolving 
the problem early in the school year., everyone can have a more 
productive learning experience. * 

Additional indfcators of pending behavior "problems include a pQor 
attendance record, continuous problems with completing assignments, 
ongoing conflicts with peers. uncorr<*cted health probfems, severe con- 
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. problems prevented from taking place. 
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In any group setting, behaviof that disrupts the functioning yf others is 
undesirable. It is. however, natural that soine conflict ocCurs in small or 
^large group settm^s such as th^_. classroom. Teachers who expect 
students to behave ideally ever^ c^' are going to be frustrated m their 
efforts to wofk. with children and young people in a positive manner.*^ 
' Children, like adults, have strong feelings about themselves and others, 
and sometimes these feelings emerge in conflict with those of others. A 
classroom' without problems of some kind would be unreal. The most 
positive view of*lhe classroom recognizes th^ possibilitiesof studenr^nd 
teacher behavior problems, while at the same time attempting to design a 
setting where they are minirpized and handled appropriately. <27. 42. 60. 
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The question most frequently asked by firstly ear teachers is. What is 
the Jbest way to deal with discipline problems? Of course, there is no 
smgte answer. Researchers have explored a variety of techniques for use 
in handling classroom behavior problems. While one approach may work 
"effectively iij one situations it, may be totally ineffective in a*different 
context. There- are. however, several practices that classroom teachers 
and researchers have found to be effective in dealing with classroom 
behavior problems. 
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utilize a Preventive Approach 

Man> behavior probjems can be prevented when the teacher knovv^ 
the students he or she is working with, has a well-organized program of 
studies, exhibits an aura of confidence in his or her own teaching style, 
hds a sense of humor ,'and is involved with the studeYits m a meaningful 
uranner. Some practices that teachers have found useful in getting the 
school j^earoff to a good start include the foUowing. (I) sending "getting 
to know >ou*' letters to students before schooj opens, C) visiting or 
calling pafents of the students who will be in their clas'sroom, (3) utiiizi'fig 
the initial part of the school >ear to establish positive relationships with 
the students: and i4) organizing the classroom arounvi the needs, (de- 
velopme.ntaL sociaf^,a"nd educational) of the students who will be m the 
classroom. B> utilizing these and other practices, teachers can prevent 
many classroom problems fronv taking place, (54, 58, 71) 




Establish l^air Limits 

it when St 
more con 
eacher/d 
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Research indicate's that when students understand what is expected of 
them. th?ir behavivy is more consistent, more constructive, and more 
reflective of what the teacher/desires in t^ie classroom. It has been^ 
further established that when/ students perceive classroom rules and 
limits, as fair and reasonable, the> behave in "productive wa>s. it is 
advisable, therefore, to establish aTew needed rules at the beginning of 
the school >ear Long lists of do's and don't's confuse students and give 
them a negative impression of what learning is all about When students 
are involved in setting these limits and or are able to se<j the need for 
,such limits, man> group behavior problems can be prevented. For 
example, when students understand the need for limiting the number of 
individuals at a learning station, usually the> will comply. Students 
(especi^tlly those who lac^k self- management skills) desire some direction 
and limits from an adult so'that they ciin funcliofi effectively in the 
classroom. In many classrooms student behavior problems occur be 
cause limits have not been set or because the established rules do not 
,makestnse (54.65,86)^ . ^ ' \ ' 

Set a Positive Example 

Classroom teacher*? c*^ provide students with an exemplary model of 
how .to behave and learn The teacher who is ^wljil organized and 



enthusiastic about the sul^)ect matter is certain to infect at least some 
students with. a similar desire to learfi. The teacher who is disorganized,^ 
unmotivated, and cynical is * inviting * students to misbehave. Accord- ' 
mg tp research findings, teachers who listen to students, have a relevant 
curricalum. and involve students in active learning have fewer behav'ior. 
problems than do rheir less involvecj counterparts. (2. 20. 33. 43) 

Restore Ord§r When a Problem Occurs 

When- a discipline' problem occurs in the classroom, students are 
watching to see how the teacher vmII handle the sftuation. The restoration 
of order is the first priority . Identify where the problem exists "and direct 
your efforts toward Testoring the class to an orderly routine. Avoid 
emotional outbursts which often lead to furfher^disruption and serve no 
useful purpose If the problem is a minor one. treat it as sucf? and direct 
the studentts) to return to work. If a more serious problem exists, you 
may want .to take the student from the classroom and have the aide or 
another adult watch the class temporanly . By constructively dealing with 
the situation, you will demonstrate to the students that you are m control 
of things and feel at ease in the classroom. (19. 55. 68) 

Handle Your Own Problenfis 
Whenever Possible 

A very important research finding is th^it people who exhl^ a sense of 
control and di^ction are viewed as eflfective leaders. This is certainly 
true of classroom teacheis. Tha teacher who is constantly siding 
disruptive students to the principaFs office is inviting further trouble and 
may eventually lose total control of the students. While there may be^ 
situations that warrant outside help, avoid delegating classroom man, 
agement to others whenever possible. Students respond positively to 
teachers who are able ^ to manage their own classrooms Even the 
disruptive student is impressed by the teacher in control" and is more 
likely ^) improve her or his behavior with such a teacher than with pne 
who must alway s search for the principal to handle problems. ( 19, 56, 60) 

locate th« Real Problem , 

In far too many cases student behavior problems arc dealt with m^J^he 
immediacy of occurrence. Once order has been restored to the class- 



roQm,.ex4m-me the situation more thoroughly. Was the behavior reflec- 
Uve of a continuous student problem^ Is the^student uulizing this 
behavior to avoid topmg vMth the r6al problem"* Does the^situalion 
reflect a studenl-teacher value conflict'^ As ]he teacher am I over- 
reacting to behavior that is really'a normal part of human development'^ 
Are condilion!> in the classroom* at home, or in the cojnmunily prompt- 
ing students to misbeha\e' Yfte answers to these qu'estions can help ^o^l^ 
find out what the real problem (2, 73, 94) 



Change the Classroom Environment 
When Needed ?^ ^ ^ 

^ When students are constancy disruptive; this ma> be a signal that the 
classroom, setting needs reorganizing. In some cases there ma>^be too 
man> -studenis in the ^oSoi for orderI> l£arning to take place Most 
human beings respond neguli^ei> to g^vercrbwdmg Be>ond reducing the 
number of students in the classroom. teacRers €an attempt to maximize 
the space avaiPable bv employing small-group seating arrangements or 
b> ysing corridors Iwhere* pos^ibIe),and other ^pace \\ithin the school 
Ma;dmum use of outdoor Jearning" centers can also be effective 
in reducing disciplJne prcjbtems. 01, 47, 54,' 65) 

Provide Alternatives to . ; 
Undesirable Behavior 

Develop, a. set of alternatives that students c^n use in learning to 
manage their behaviorposuiv^I> A common discipline problem is the 
student who >ells Or jum^^'to gel the teacher's attention Develop *m 
alternative whereby students can achieve their goal without causing a 
major disturbance m the classroom Research also indicates that teachers 
can benefit from devejopmg ^lilernalive behaviors in tfteir teaching 
styles, thus i/sing different behaviors according to the individual charac 
teristfcs of students, Fc\[*ex^hiple, in some cases a firm voice is effective 

' ftvcOmmunicating with students, vvhile in other situations a gentle vofce 
IS more appropriate. Keep in mind that while alternatives are effective in 

"maihtaming classrooni^ftr^fcr, the> 'are riot the answer discipline 
problems. Eventual^ the teacher and the student must resolve the 
-problem.thatSs c^iusing the misbehavior. j(8, 27. 40, 58) ^ 

14 ' " 



Me\p Students Onderstand the 
Consequences of Their Behavior 

The sooner students are able to perceive the cpnsequen'ees of their 
behavior, the greater the ^pQssibihties ar^ for improvement m their 
approach to hfe Thib th wh> it is so important for teacHers (and. parents) 
to .utilize' disciphne approaches that ultimate!) bring students to the 
reaIi:^ation that their negative behavior has detnrpental effects on them- 
selves as' well as oth^ers. When a stOdent can see how his or her actions 
made others feel badly and, in tumv. caused others to have'negative 
feelings toward him or her, a basis for changin]g.the situation then exists. 
Likewise, reasonable corrective measures can— if applied w^hen the 
probleTTi is still solvable— help students realize that positive behavior is 
more conducive^ to successful group functioning than ^re negative 
actior^s Research indicates there is a hidden message in this practice for 
teachers, too* For exampl^,' disorganized classrooms, poorly planned 
instnjctional, units, and hostile teacher^attitudes toward students have a 
degrading effect on studeiy self conceptj^ which "is certain to foster 
discjpHnc probFems. (7, 27, 30, 57) 



Make Provisions for a - 
"time Out" Space 

All human beings have a tolerance ievel beyond which self control is 
lost. Jn some cases (especially wUh children who have never benefitted 
from having "self space") a student's tplerance level is verylow indeed. 
These students are, in such cases, signaling to us th^ir need for time to- 
organize their behttvior so that they 'can function better in a group. 
Providing a place where disruptive students can go to think about their 
behavior, gain contr<*i of their emotioi^, and organize themselves more 
coherently cart not only alleviate many problems but also provide a 
framework for students lo solve their own problems. Once again this 
practice is very relevant to helping teachers handle their own problems^ 
Tifere should be a place anjj resources m the school that teachers can use 
m getting themselves together" when conditions exist where they need 
socr^ timeout " Classrooms where only large-group instruction is used 
arcjiot conducive taproviding students and teachers with the personal 
space" needed lo function effectively. (19, 65, 77) 



Help Students Modify Their Behavior ^ 

, Research indicates that when students learn ways io modify ihcir 
behavior. the> are acquiring self-mariagemcnt skills needed for devsjiop- 
ing positive apfJroaches to classroom functioning An effective wa> lo 
use this procedure is to have disruptive students keep a dail> log of their 
behav lor patterns. Some teachers use a ch^ck sheet and. at^the end of the 
day, review the progress made b^ the student in eliminating undesir^ihle 
behavior Thi& is 4ti"ansitional,behavior management technique because 
the ultimate goal is for the student to reach a level pf maturity where s he 
can monitor her or his owq behavior {17. 20, 81. 91) 

Use Group Counselrng Prpcedures To 
Promote Positive Behavior 

Group behavior problems often emerge-as a result of role conflfCl. 
misunderstanding of grcrup functions, and or Jack of jiroup cohesiveness 
An effective methi^d of solving, clarifying, ^nd possibly preventing group 
conflict IS the use of group counseling sessions Such sessions can be 
used to involve students in value ^^nficatiOn. classroom behavior rules, 
and problem solving and to provide them with opportunities to develop, 
teaming skills. ^Probably one of the most valuable results of these 
sessions IS the understanding that can be develof^ed among students 
about their function as -a group and about their individual relationships 
with each other and wjth the teacher, (4. 14. 30. 52. 78) 

Avoid Reinforcing Negative Behaviors 

By' the very act of attending to a^behavior pattern, the teacher, 
utikninvingly. is remforcing it Tgnonng mmor nuances and incidental 
classroom behaviors can usually decrease their occurrence Redirecung 
a student s behavior toward more LOnstrut:tive activities is another way 
of falling to reinforce the undesirable behavior Culnng behavior (giving 
the student subtit; but cleaj[ suggestions on how to change his or her 
behavior) can be an effective way to help the* student move from an 
undesirable point toward another, more acceptable^ place m the class- 
room. For example. John. I think ypu've spent enough time in group 
work. I'd like you to help me clean these work ar^as/' With this 
approach the teacher avoids dwelling on John's negative behavior and 
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helps him-njdke a transition to a more positive role iri the classroom 
Dwelling on mmor student disturbances can only lead students to 
increase their disruptive behavior<^(24, 31, 40, 58) 

Unvite Students To Succeed ^ 
in the Ciaasroom 

Self-concept research indicates that successful students are invited to 
participate in the learning proces;^ m a meaningful ^ay. Teachers who * 
give students a great deal of verbal and nonverbal attention usually find 
such students to be very positive in their approach to functioning in the 
classroom. Research also indicates that while nsachers have little trouble 
bending positive invitations to students whom they perceive as able and 
worthwhile, they are much less effective in doing this with "problem 
students.' \^ien student-s who are having problems begin to receive . 
positive messages from the teacher (on a continuous basis), they appear 
to Become mofe, productive hyman beings. The cycle of negative 
messagevnegative behavior-nega^tive messages must be replaced with 
a positive behavior cycl^. (3-5. 41 . 55. 71) ^ , 

Dealing with Cases of^Pathological Behavior 

In some situations ^student may have developed pathologic^ be- 
havior patterns. Such patterns are often exhibited either in the student's 
total inability to^funciion jn the group or in her or his hostile and 
aggressive interaction with peers and leachers^This type of student can 
only have a negative effect on herself or hims,elf «nd on The other 
students. The classroom is not the place to attempt to solve such^ 
psychological problems. Consult with the appropriate school officials, 
parents, and community, agencies' in an attempt to refer the student for 
professional care. Indeed, in v.ery severe case.s the student may need to 
«be> removed from the ciasiroon^ unul restored to a higher level of mental 
health. Once an appropnate level of mental stability ha^eert achieved, 
the student can gradually be mainstre^med back into the classroom, (18, 
86. 93) 

J . . / . ■ ■ 

. There is a variety of positive responses teachers can us^ in dealing 
with discipline problems. Manyx)f these responses and'approaches have 
been reviewed in this part of the book. It is, worth noting that no single 
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approach to classroom' discipline exists. Rather, research and effective 
practice have sjic^n that it is how the teacher* uses the different 
responses with stqdents in the classroom that' makes the difference. 



THE TEACHER AND STUDENT 
^ . BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 

'The classroom teacher is the key person in establishing a basis for 
. positive student behavior. There are at least five teacher behavior 
* categories that, when combined^ have a tremendous influence on how 
" students progress in the Wiassrooiji because they set the stage for 
introducing students to U "way of life" in the classroom. These ^be- 
haviors are modeling^ destining, interat, ting, responding, 'and assessing 



Modeling 



Teachers express a great deal about classroom management through 
their behavior The^eTtcher who uses a loud voice. every minute of the 
day will s^on find the students doing the same thing. The following 
conversation is indicative of how \^ often bring a^ut student bejiavior 
we dislike- ^ 
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Mr. Fern Ms Edwards, I certaiijiy appreciate yOur visiting my 

^ classroom today. Did you notice ."how disorderly the 

students are'' 

S4s. Edwards. Yes. I did. May I make a suggestion ? 
Mr Fern , Why. yesi 
, Ms, Edwards, If I were you. oneWthe first things I would dO^s clean 
up this rOqml /V^ * ^ ^ 

Similarly, well-orgaqizcd» personable, ant^lert'teachers usually have 

students wl\o.behave In friendly an^l positive way^SJf student behavior is 

a constant probjem. the first thing to examine isl your own^ teaching 

behavior. ' • . 

* • ^ \N 

\. Are you organized in your own Peaching behavior? 

- 2. Have you established a direc^on for students.by your behavioV? 

fyx. ^ When a problem occurs, do you respond as a person in control of 

^ . things: or do you ovprreact? j 

V4pqus observation stu<fi^s of teacher behaviors indicate that man^^ 
discipline problems are rooted m the mad^q^ate models students have to 



follow Teachers who set positive examples -are utilizing a ver> effective ^ 
instructional technique: modeling. (2. 22. 33, 46. 71) 

Designing ^ , 

The classroom is an environment that,*b> design. influencc^;sty]dent 
behavior Poorly designed classrooms can encourage student J^cipline 
problems.. For example, environments that are overcrowded -and that 
lack "human space" for students to move from one activity Ho another 
increase the chances of students* misbehaving. Research indicates that 
students are more likel> to behave incorrectly in classrooms where ther^ 
are no physical lines of movement than m those, that have such limits, 
the classroom with rows of desks rather than flexible seating arrange- 
ments IS not conduciv"6 to produo^ive student behavior.* Students and 
teachers need time to see and' interact with each other if they are to form 
positive relationships, (19. 37. 47. 60) 

There is another vit^l part of a well-designed classroom. The "social 
and psychological design" of the classroom ^can either promote positive 
actions or dncourage disruptive behavior. When students are able to find 
a place where they are valued, have chances for positive interactions 
with others, alid can develop their individual talents. the> usually are 
positive in their behavior. Studies on disruf)tive behavior indicate that^ 
such students exhibit negative behavior responses in situations where 
they are neither va1u(fU nor made a part of the classroom process. (6. 13. 
24.^35. 40) 

The following questions are useful m attempting to examine the kind of 
classroom you have designed: • . * 

1 . How are student work areas designed? Are seating arrangements 
conducive to student-^teacher communications? 

2. If a learning centers approach is used in the classroom, are fhe . 
centers \vell organized and clearly defined? Can students move 
from center, to center without disrupting each other's activities? 

3. Does the classroom have a pleasant appearance and reflect the 
kinds of learning outcomes desired of the students? For example, 
are student work samples on display? ' ^ ' 

, 4. Is the classroom designed to provide for the students* social needs 
as well as for therr individual needs? Do students have time during 
the day for informal socialization? Is each student inVolved in 
opportunities to develop individual skills and ^talents'? 
5. Does the de$ign of the classroom allow for parental involvement in 
' file educatiorfal process? Parent^ti^her communication is essen- 
♦ tial fof developing meaningful student bj^avior guidelines 
• « 
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Classrooms thai are drab in ap^arance. poorly organized, over- 
crowded, and in geiKeral loo inslftuiional m nature are places where 
students perform poorly — both mielleciuaUy and socially. In contrast, 
pleasantly designed classrooms where students are involved in produ'c- 
live learning stimulate positive behavior among students and teachers. 
(27.37. 58) ' ' . 



Interactin 

■ Teachers who sysiemdticdlly vv,ork interacting with students have 
fewer disciphne problems than do* teachers who minimize their com- 
munication with students This premise applies to nonverbal as well as 
verbal interaction between teachers and students. Observational studies 
uf t^iacher behavior indicate that teachers interact (verbally and nonver- 
bally) more with students'they^like than with stu'denls^they dislike — thus 
creating many behavior problems that could be avoided. (4. 9. 27. 31r71) 

Students have reported to eounselors. parents. aThd researchers the 
positive reinforcement that they received when a teacher took the time to 
focUs on something they accomplished. To be ignored, treated as a slow 
learnei;." or isolated from classroom events does not foster positivf 
student behavior. Some t^ac^rs have found the videotaping of their 
cUssroum behav ior v er> v aluable ^n changing their clSbsroom interaction 
patterns. Indeed, when teachers perceive student's in positive ways, they 
change their behavior patterns to a more meaningful level. (7. 28. 33, 71. 
88) \ ' • ' ' 

Interaction behaviors that seem to prompt positiv^e student reaction 
include the teacher's use of "vve * statements, teacher contact with 
students while they are working, and the- teacher s use ^of gestures thiU 
indicate to The students that they are valued Contrast the following two 
teaching scenes* 

A 'Mary, that project is coming along hicely — *you might want to 
talk with Mr *Brogan about the painting design." 

B. Mary . are you sti!litt)ilding that project*^ My^ almost everyone is 
ready t« p'cflnt todayl^ 



In Scene Awe have a very supportive teacher who is viewing the 
stjudent as an individual and iv^roviding further Jireotion»for completing 
the project. Scene B. in contrast, is a very negative teacher interaction 
with the student. Certainly, the student must feel inadequate, and 
possibly hostile toward those in the classroom. afler>uch an experien<^e. 
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Responding 

The formalion of student behaviors is in large-part due to the way that 
'adults respond to their ea.rl> atterhpts at behavior. Excellence (both 
aci!demicall> and sQcially) is not achieved all at once — it is a process 
during which people refine' and extend their skills. This process is 
dependent upon teacher responses to stu^ient attempts to improve their 
functioning in the classroom. Research in the field of human psychology 
clearly indicates that negative responses to undesirable behavior are 
ineffective in changing student behavior, patterns. Not only are they 
ineffective as discipline methods, \)ut even worse they tend to elicit 
further Xiegalive behavior. U?, 73. 80, 90) 

Teachers have\found thai by forming a positive set of responses to 
different student behaviors, they can affect students in positive ways. 
For example, the following situation happens quite often in classroonv>. 

'Lisa, you've been out two day s now . Please see me at recess because 
you'll need to get that work made up today!" 

Now read the following response and ask yourself wiiich approach 
promotes a positive atmosphere between teacher 'and student. 

"Lisa, we njissfed youl It's good to have you back. J^net, could you 
show' Lisa what we-'ve been working on and help her outi Thatiks, 
Janet!'' 

• / ■ - . ■ 

In the second situation the teacher wicomes Lisa back, encourages 
others to help her, and in general creates a 'we like you*' feeling in the 
classroom. Even in difficult situations, positive teacher responses are 
desirable. " % 

"Paul, you,must not feel well today! You know pushing is not olir 
way of doing things. You spend some time alone until you can act more 
like the Paul fknow'," '"^ 



This teacher^ response indicates that Paul can behave better and helps 
htm regroup his thcfughts before rejoining the group. While there will be 
cases in which teacher respunses must be firm, authoritative, and 
forceful in order to maintain classroom control, it is evident in the 
research that positive responses are most effective in limiting and or 
solving classroom discipline problems. (40, 58. 77; 9J) 
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Assessing 

' It is no great surprise that students who are assessed as academically 
weak also appear on ' disruptive behavior lists/' Likewise, we should 
pot be surprised t^ find that teachers whp assess their teaching behaviors 
penodicaIl> have fewer disciplii\e problems than do teachers who hold to 
their cherished patterns of teaching the same way as last year " The 
assessment process, when used to^foster improved student and teacher 
behavior, can be a valuable method of making cJassrooms meaningful 
places for everyone (2. 9. 45, 46) 

Teacher assessment of student learning fS^ important because of the 
effect It/can h^ve on the direction set for helping that student become a 
productive and self-managed human being. The problem with 
deficienc^-oriented assessment is that it has a negarive effect on student 
self concepl. teacher perception of the student, and peer relationships 
withm the c'las.,room. The case of Jimmy Hall brings this point into 
focus. 

Jimmy, in kindergarten, was diagnosed as having speech problems, 
club feet, low LQ.. and minimal hearing loss. By third grade he was 
further assessed as a slow learner who muft have at least some brain 
dam^^ge. At no point during this time period has any ^eacher become 
tils friend, realized how his father^ death affected Jimmy, or com- 
municated with his mot^ier about the problems faced by the family 

The term assessment implies tfiat we "take stock of" and "set a 
course with a more positive direction/* Unfortunately, and in too many 
cases, assessment is used to sort stuaents into categories of winnefs and 
losers. Research shows that where assessment procedures are used to 
promote student development, the students most often respond by 
improving their behavior and school performance. The following student 
reactiorTh to favorable teacher assessment behaviors confirm what class- 
room research studies have found: 

JiiRct, Mr, Elsworth was quite clear with me that I had problems 
* with writing skills. But that was okay because he helped me 
set up a plan to improve and constantly pointed out to me how 
I had improved! 

Frank Coach Glen set high expectations for himself, and our team 
followedhis example. He had a way of showing you where to 
improve and how to improve without making you feel bad or 
belittled. * 

Rita^^ My third grade teacher changed my life. Until then I thought I 

IT 
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was dumb; She^showed me how to do things, stuck by me, 
and helped my parerus reahze I was okay^gomg to be a fine 
person. 

Most students are veiling to acc^ept their weaknesses when their 
strengths are highlightecTand the> arc given ^ opportunity to improve. 
In essence, teacher behaviors such as modeling, designing, interiuttng, 
responding, and u^stssing are. according to research, very influential in 
either promoting or dehmitrng student behavior problems. (19. 27. 71. 93) 



THE SCHOOL: LEADERSHIP STYLE 
. INFLUENCES STUDENT BEHAVIOR 

•J ' 

Classroom teachers (^en those who function ir> self-contained set- 
tings) are not the only influential Tole models who affect student 
^ behavior The school is an ecological system in which people are 
continuously influencing each athefs bChavior. One very important 
aspect of this environment is the leadership style of the educators who 
operate the school While the principal is often viewed as the school's 
leader, it must be noted that every person in the. school exhibits leader^ 
ship in some capacity or role. When the behaviors of these people 
are combined, a style of human interaction th^t has a high impact on 
how students behave emerges, {6, 28, 34, 38) 

A critical review of the research indicates that leadership styles can 
positively or negatively affect students' behavior patterns and their 
academic performance. Related to this is the fact that many ' leaders" 
try hard to fulfill the role expectations set by their supwors. Job 
descriptions and role expectations often infer a d(;^ired leadership style 
to the person applying for the job. For example: 

^NEEDED. Middle School Counselor. Position available for Fall 
1980. Master's Degree in Guidance and Counselmg is required. 
Primary responsibilities include handling severe diijcipline problems, 
woliking with local officials onjuvenile delinquency , and taking care of 
student dismissals due le-continuous violations of school rules. 

This job description indicates that the leadership philosophy of the 
' school district is a 'deficit type of philosophy. No mention is madg.of 
t&ounseling. listening, and relating to students, teachers, and/or parents. 
Indeed, a person with a degree in criminal justic^ might be best qualified 
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for fhis Although this example ma>*seem extreme, it is, unfortu- 
nately, indicative of the leadership styles existent m man> schools 
. In contrast to the job description for a counselor, loOk at the foirowmg 
advertisement: 

NEEDED. Llementan PnnnpaL Position available Fall 1980 
Master* s Degree m School Leadership is desirable Applicant should 
have some 'leaching experience and skills in working with people We 
need a person who can ufllize faculty talentsg^relate to students in a 
personal manner, and involve parents and citWens in the educational 
process. A sensitive, mature, and well-organized person wilUfmd this 
job 9iost rewarding. . > 

The emph-asis m this description is on the principal's working wJlh 
people, involving themjn making decisions, and supporting them \n tne 
development of a humane karning setting Just as students tend to adopt 
the expectations set by adults in the >chool, so it is with edUi:alional 
leaders. 

Research indicates tfi^at the following leadership behaviors are posi- 
tively related to productive student behavior: 

1. Leaders who are visible and interact with students and teachers on 
- a regular basis have fewer discipline problems than do leaders who 

isolate themselves. (28) ^ 

2. When leadership is shared by the schgol prtlrcipal, teachers, 
students, and parents, a tdum approach to teaching and learning 
cmt^ges and usually has a positive influence on student and teacher 
behavior ff)0) 

3. Leaders who'are Tdentified as open to the ideas of others {including 
teachers and- students) and who are willing to incorporate these 
idea.s. in school plans have a positive effect on students and 
teachers (86) 

4 When leaders set high expectations for those in the school to reach 
toward (and provide support so that the expectations can be 
reached), students usually respond in positive and productive ways 

^-^^ (71) 

5 When leaders reward positive behavior and focus ion the strengths 
of individuals, they usually receive high producuyity from people. 
(54) ' • ^ ^ 

6. Leaders w.ha are firm, fair, and flexible in implementing school 
policies usualty find that teachers and students are consistent and 
positive in their behavlQr.j82^ / 

7. Leaders who are responsive to the needs of others and who attempt 
to accommodate such needs have a positive effect on how students 
and teachers relate to each other in the school setting. (4) 

8. When leaders are predominantly characterized as counselors, lis- 
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teners, problem solvers, and doers, they generally have» school . 
settings in whic^ositive human relations exist. (88) 

The model for people to use in their daily interactions is established by 
the school leader. Settings where people are respected, made apart of 
the school, and given opporttJnities to behave responsibly are a result of 
productive leadership. Ip contrast, schools where people are treated as 
objects, constantly remifided to 'stayjn their place,"' and isolated from 
the decision-making process are indicative of ii^effective leadership. In 
order to minimize discipline problems and maximize positive student 
behavior, the leadersjiij^eam (principal, counselors, and teachers) must 
be acting as a group of people truly interested m the welfare of the stu- 
dents they tedth. 

THE CURRICULUM AND STUDENT. 
\ BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 

One vof the basit? functions of schools is to provide students with 
experiences by which they can become literate and functional as 
members of a democratic society. Even in a' rural society (in^hich 
values were basically homogenous), it was a challenge for teachers to 
devise a curricuiiim that would meet the needs of sUidents. In today's 
metropolitan, technologically complex, and ever-changing society, the 
challenge to formulate a viiible curriculum is one of the teacher*s most 
difficult tajiks. Thus, poorly designed instructional programs have played 
d part in.the continuing increase of classroom dii>cipline problems. (83) 

In a sociitty^that places emphasis on the "here and now." it is difficult 
for students to concentrate on subjects ihdi appear to have littlobearing 
upon their lives. ftWever. when teachers design curriculum experiences 
that help students relate current happenings to past situations, the 
^students* interest and performance are likely lo improve. Some promis- 
ing techniques teachers can use to make "content relevant to student 
needs are Us follows. (I) using analogies. (2) involving students in 
crffically analyzing their culture. (3) having studeijts chronqlogically 
trace the emergence of current s5cial problems. (4) providing options so 
stJdents can select topics of study, and (5) integrating academic subjects 
into the career *and bccupational objectives of students. Few students, 
for example, understand the skills they will*need to perform tfieir desired 
career roles. InstructionaLunits Ihaf a're related to the personal lives of 



students wilt have a positive effect on student behavior patterns (15, 19, 
59). \ 

Students who are assigned instructional tasks that are below or above 
their ability levels tend to perform ip less than effective ways. A **lock 
step'' curricimlm is inadequate to meet the diverse ability levels of 
Mudents. Mdn> disruptive students are. also having difficulty mastering 
content that is unrelated to their skill level. In the'same respect, many 
students are not challenged by the curriculum. While there is no perfect 
cumculum-student nnatch, it is evident that well-planned curricululns 
tfiat are related to student abilities will decease related student behavior 
pmhipms ^R. 76/85) [ [ [ , : 

R^e^arch findings in psychology and sociology indicate that both as 
individuals and as group members, people respond best in situations 
where t^ey are challenged and given a setting to actively meet the 
challenge. Many students report that their best teachers were those who 
helped them reach a goal they never thpught achievable. In studies that 
^ask students to identify what they like best about school, the following 
responses are most often listed (38, 55. 71): 

— My teacher' She really makes what we do Important. 
•—The things we do! Last week we visited a nuclear power plant— that 

really made our science class lively that week. 
, —Art class! In*art we do things and have a chance to improve on what 

we do. 

— Mr. Kaiser's class! There is no fooling around in there. You know 
what is expected and he really teaches. 

An experience-ba,sed curriculum that is accompanied by directed 
learning processes can be effective in helping students learn and behave 
productively. Involving students in selecting and/or designing certain 
aspects, of the curncijlum is yet another way of promoting positive 
student attitudes toward school. Instructional programs that are too 
abstract in content, poorly "organized, unrelated to student needs and 
abilities, and lacking in coherence are among the'^major causes qf 
disruptive behavior. (26, 43, 91) 

THE COMMUNITY AND STUDENT 
BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 

While teachers can (and should) use a variety of approaches in dealing 
v^ith classroom discipline problems, no review of this subject would be 
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adequate withv5w an exdmmation of ihp relationbhip between the com- 
munity setting and student behavior problems. The school is not an 
island unto itself. (69) It is no surpfrise, for example, that communities 
that have a high crime rate have a corresponding high rate of school 
vandalism. While many people still believe that such behavior'problems 
are restricted to urban schools, the current research indicates they exist, 
m all areai of our society. In examining school-community ai^range- 
ments that seem to promote positive student behavior, the following 
Items are of significance: ^ 

I. ^Schools that utilize community resources and facilities in Xheir 

instruction|j^program find school^ conrmumty^TclatTons to-bcTnr 

proved. (597 ^ 
21 Communities that ^actively support the schools by continually 

attempting to improve their quality minimize disruptive behavior 

and vandalism. ( 19) 

3. Vandali5»m. delinquent crime rates, and classroom discipline prob- 
lems are reduced in communities where students ace^iven mean- 
ingful work expenences and ar^ involved in' directed recreational 
activities (such as in the extended school day program). (15) 

4. School's that use citizen advisory^councils^^on ^ continuous basis 
report that the citizenry becomesAnore aware of problems such as 
classroom discipline and is usipfly supportive of teachers in .their 
attempts to solve these prtJHIems. ( 19, 92) 

5. Schools tfnd communities where students are given responsibilities 
for managing their behavior and caring for the facilities report fewer 
behavior problems and less vandalism than dp communities where 
students are not expected to participate in keeping things clean and 
safe. (3,50) 

Community involvement is vital to- preventing and correcting student 
behavior problems. Community-school linkages such as cooperative 
career development programs, community-based school evaluation proj- 
ects, ongoing advisory councils, shared extendect^fdTool day and school 
year programs^ public information campaigns, and other coopyative 
efforts have been used effectively to create positive school environments 
in many communities. The key to preventing school vandalism and 
excessive school discipline problems resides in positive leadership in 
both the school and the community. (19, 83) 

Where school vandalism and disruptive student behavior are severe 
problems, the community can pUi a major role in resolving the situation. 
For example, a common probl^^Rs the conflict over accepted values and 
expected behavior in thc*iiome,^ school, and community. When the 
divergence of home values and School valuej is extreme, classroom and 



bchooNiscipline i5roblenis i»eem to increase.*An effective way of dealing 
With this conflict is to develop a school-community dialogue by >Vhich 
differences can"be*nesolved and a common gohl established so that 
students understand Ihaf'tHere is a desirable way of behaving, applica- 
ble to all facets of^he ci>mmunity. (3) 

Community attitudes toward the school system are* significantly re- 
lated to hov students respond to their educjational experience. When the 
predominant view of the schools is negative and'or h6stile. students 
appear to adopt a similar perspect^^^nd exhibit uncooperative and even 
aearessive behavior toward school personnel. By forming a community 
m^lvemeni plan and promoting the positive aspects of school services 
to the community, a begmning can be made in building more functional 
school-community relationships. Aft authentic partnership, however, 
will occur onj> when teachers, parents, and citizens listen to each other 
and cooperatrvely design programs that reflect their combined concern. 
(92)' . 

•T^ie myth tha} classroom discipline problems can be handled best by 
the teacher alone rs\noj supported by research findings. The evidence 
indicates thatjqvery member of the community influences the way 
students behave. Indeed, the most current research clearly indicates that 
^hcn parents, citizens, and teachers begin early in the life of the child to 
set a po^ve e^fample of accepted behavior (and continue this effort), the 
results dTt very p^^sitive in terms of student social behavior and academic 
achievement. (51) 
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